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ABSTBACT : / _ 

Jhe Alliance for Career and Vocational Education is a 
consortium of school districts that vas formed by the National Center 
for Beaearch in vocational Education so participating districts (could 
pool resources and address common needs in career and vocational\ 
educatidn. Xhrough the Alliance, career exploration, aiiareQess,^nd 
planning materials were developed for use at the elementary, juriLor 
high, and high school levels^ Some p£ these materials have been 
adapted by the Alliance for usis with educable mentally handicapped 
and bilingual studentM. A study vas conducted in the Milwaukee 
(Wisconsin) Public School System to determine the effect of the use 
of these materials vith approximately 560 exceptional students 
(mentally handicapped, emotionally impaired, and learning disabled) 
in junior high/middle schools. Jased on in-depth interviews with 
twenty individuals representing adiainistrators, teaciiars, and 
exceptional eduction students, nine primary effects Qn involvment in 
the Alliance anW use of the materials were identified. Also, 
adfflini'atratbrs at the Milwaukee site reported tWe Allianca matertale 
to be a valuable cbre career education package, and the special 
edition for mentally bandlcappied students was valuable as a core 
exceptional education career education program. The investigation 
concluded ..that the use of Alliance materials served as a sp'ringboard 
for more extensive career education programs, helped initiate a 
career education program for exceptionai educatiun students , enhanced 
credibility of the progtams^^and^^^^a^ ±o secure local f und s , 

increased the, knowledge of, career optJions and related skills for both 
teachers and students, and stimulated district knd classroom 
innovation. 
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I'He National Center Mission>Statem 



The National Cenier for Rasprah in Vpcaiionai, EduGatiqn'i mission is to incfease. the ability of diverse 
institutions, and organizations to sol^e educational problems relating to Individuil qariirvplanning, prepan 
. progression. The Natighal Cenj^r fulfills its mission by: , V 



ageheies; 
It ion, and 



• Ganerating knovyledge throiighjf search 

• Developing educatjolhal programs and prcWucts 

• ivaiuating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Providing iriformation for natiopa! planning and policy 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating ir)fofmatibfi systems and serviaes ^ * 

• Conduoling leadership development and training programs 
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: V V SUMMARf 

■ ' ' > ■ ' ' ' , ^ ■ '. '-; ' '^l- --.^-'-^ ■■ ' ^ '. . ; 

, The Alliance for Career and VQcatlonal Education is a consort iu hi of school districts that was ^ 

fbrrned by the National Center for Reseafph in Vocationa^EducatiQn during the 19731^74 icHool 

ytar so participating di§3tricts could pool resources to addre^ cqmrnon needs in carefr and vocational J 

iducation, Through the Alliance, career iKploratlon^awareness^ and plannijng materials wirrdeveropid 

tpr useat the elarTientai7, juN ichool leyelS/SqmCof these materials have been 

adapted by the Alliance for use with educable mentally'handlcapped and bilinguahirtudents (Resource 

Editions). Recently, the Alliance has also started developing competency-based vocational edCjcation 

materials, . . . ^ i . , " > ^ > 

^ ' . i t * Nitionil Distribution - ^ 

A total 0f twelve school districts in ten states have held Alliance membership during its seven-year 
historV^Since 1973--74, Alliarice-developed carfpr/vocatlon^l education ma<erials have been used by 
30J70 students involving 893 teachers/cdunselors In 843 classrobms. Since 1978-79, the ^'Resource 
fidilipn" materials for the educable mentally handicapped have been used in 149 classrooms by 149 
teachers with 2,720 students* . . , ^ f - 

^ Use in One^tting 

The Milv^^ukee (Wlscohsln) Public School System has been one of the school districts that has 
had extensive Alliance Invotvement/This site w^ selected for an intensive examination of the use and 
effect^bf ^He Alliance In this setting in November 1979. Mllv^ukeels a large urban school district In 
a^avily industrialized setting which employs 6,000 teachers and administrators for a student popu* 
latioh of 91,943. The Mliwaukee District began its Alilance participatltfn irf 1974 during the Initial 
fQrmi^on of tlie consortium and has Invested approxlmatay^ $175,000 in contracts with the All^nce^ 
for maierjils and services over a span of seven years. It has, during that time, been involved in pilot 
and fiela tes^Ping of Alilance mateHals and, has used^hese materials as a springboard for the deyelopmerit 
of an extensive systemwide career education- program, The Alliapce, in conjunction vvith Milwaukee . 
schools, is Currently dWiaping a competency-based vocational education home economics curriculum. 

V Recently this program has beea broadened to encompass some of t^^ ^ 
students- (mentally .handicapped Impaired, and learning disabled), The Resouroe Edition 

pfogf;anrii have been used with approximately 560 of these students, Milwaukee's exceptional education 
program' Is a strong one, serving 5,700 students with 670 eiccept^nal education^^ teachers. Although 
Milwdukee had a lystemwide career education program, the field testing of the^^lliance Resource 
Edition career education programs for the educabll mentally handicappad during the 1978-79 school 
year dohstltuted;the formal beginnings of an Exceptional Education Career Education ptrogram. During 
1978^79, the materials ^ere used In eightjunlor hlgh/midtile schools in eight exdepftional edupation 
dlassroorns. During 197gi- 80, uses of the Alliance ResotjPce Edition programs wefe expanded^to Include 
aH qf th^dUtrictS' elgbteeh junior high/middlejchodlsl Also duHng 1979-80, Mflwaukee's Exceptional 
Educatiort program wa$ further expanded by the opepmS of j vocational education center which 
curreojly series only exceptionareducatiq * > 



- Ballon Iri^dapth intirvlfWi with indivjduajs represinting administrators, jiach^s, and 

\ ^iHCeptional edi^cation studenti/nini prljpnar'y effects of involvement In thf Aljlance and uie of the 
mftiwals were Idenfiflid. Allfarhci participation had the following four iffictr school tiistr lot: . 

(1) provfded a core program whiab assisttd in iKtendlng the careir education program sy^emwide; . 

(2) faciiitated financial support for career iducatlon from the schopi district ihcfuding the creation of 
*pne permanent positioni (3) added credibility to the careir ideation prograni through providing 

materia Is from a university; and (4) hMptd initiate a career education program fdr^Kceptlonal educa- 
* tion students for the first time* / ^ , . ^ ^ ^ r 

Alliante participation had the foflowlng three efficts on teachtri ahd administritors: (1) increaied. 
exceptional tducation teachirs'' awareness, knowledge, ^nd commitment to career education; (2) stimu- 
lated classroom teacher^ to devtlop.their: ^wn innovatlgn^ modeled after the AlHance concfpts and ,\ 
matertalp; and (3) introduced adminlstratftr^to pllbt/fieW in diveloping Ayianrii* 

career education materials. . 

. Allianci participation had the following two student if^cts: (1) gavi exceptional education 
students a Teality-based awareness ®f career poisibilitles In the world of work, and (2) increased except 
tional educatiori students' awareness of, the work habits/employab^ty skills needed to maintain a job. 

Appraisal : ' • . ' * ' ^ ' 

Administrators at the Milvvaukee site reported the Alliance materials to be a valuable core career 
educalipn program ''pac3<ape/' The ResoOree Edition rpaterialsHA/i^ similarly deemed valuable as a 
core exceptional educatipn career education program. As a poiWve feature, Milwaukee users further 
cited the high^ualjty/systeniatic aevelopmenj; and broad range of career education objectives of the 
materials. Staftindicated that the Resource Edittons answered a pressing curriculum need arid provided 
a positive, reality^basid Jear nin^ exp^ience to stubents. Users cited as negatives the poor quality of 
the^vldeo materials, various^organizational weaknesses of the matirials, lack of continuity in the 
National Center's Alliance, program ijaff;^and monetary constraInts,of feproducing thb materials on a 
large scale. Some teachers felt the garters introduced through the materials required higher skill levels 
than their lower^functioning students bould expect to atwin. The 2;5Veading level was reportedly too 
' high for many students. ' ^ A ' , ' \ ^ ' 

■ ^- ' ' ' : ^ ' ■ : ■ . - ' 

.Conclusfons ^ - ^ . 

Investigation of use of Alliahce career Education materials in a single exemplary site, Milwaukee 
' Public Schools, gives evidence tKat the career education materials offered ^ core package that served 

as a springboard for a more extensive prograrfi.^ The Resource Editions helped initiate a career education 
. program for exceptional education students* Use of the materials reportedly enhanced credibility'of 
^he programs and assisted in securing rQcarfunds. Based^n;the Milwaukee ex^perience, b©th teachers 
students gained awareness of career options and refete^J-work^skills. The Milwaukee site also , ' 
provided^evidence that the Alliance materials stimcjiat'ed district and clasproor^ Innovation. 
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AN APPROACH TO EVALUATING THE IMPACT OF R&D 

. The Alliancf for Caritr and Vocational Education is'a coniortium of local ichooVdistriGti from 
acrc^s thf Unltid Stated and the National Center for Research .in Vocational Education at The Ohio 
Stats' University/ This Alliance wi during the 1973-74 school year tor provide participating 

. districts vyith a vehicle for pooling respurces to address dpmmon needs In career and vocational 
education, . - ^ , • v 

. A board of members, which includes representatiyes from member school districts and the 
National Center, jointly determines specific areas of concern and formats program directions. Each 
^hool drstric^ Contracts with the NationarCenter on a yearly baeii to carry out a^spaclf led scope of 
work. Every school district receives the products developed with' other member districts; thus Alliance 
membership affords access to thoroughly tisted, comprehensive programs at minimum expense* 

During the seven years of* the Alliance*s existence, four career educatlorf programs have been ^ 
conceptualized, developed, and Implemented, These are Career Awareness in. Language Arts (K-6), 
Career Exploration (7^9), Career Planning System (a cortiponent for grades 8-9 and a cdmponent for 
grades 10-12), and Career Preparation in Mathematics (grad 

The Alliance is currently eKpandlrig Its focus to include the development of competency-based 
vocational ieducation curriculum materials. Since this aspect is in the development phase, t^is evalua- 
tion study will focus only on the career education Alliance components. Specifically, the primary 
focus will be on those Alliance career educatlori materials which have been adapted for use with 
educable mentally handicapped and bilingual students (Resource Editions).* Adaptations included 
lowering the reading level of the materials to a 2.5 grade level, addition of more specific directions, - 
incfusion of more materials on basic skills, reordering of some materials, and expansion of context 
clues. The two programs included fn the Resource Editipns are discussed below: 

, ^reer Exploratipn — this program, comprised of twelve curriculum units, introduces 
'students to.varloui elements ^f the world of work and then encourages the student to 
examine personal traits and preferencei Which would influence a good career choice. 
Tentative career choices can he determined and plans for more In-depth exploration are 
formulated. Careers are presented In twelve clusters^ GovernmenV Recreation and Enter- 
tainment, Manufacturing, Trade and Finance, Agriculture, Personnel Services, Construe- 
^: tion. Education, Product Services, Health and Welfare, Arts abd Humanitiei, and Con^ 
murfications. . , . , 



.*Alliance.tJ|\/efQpers use the term "Resource Editions'' to reference the adapted career education programs. The case 
study siWfMilwaukeePubHc Schools) used only'those materials adapted for the educable mentally hand^cappedV 
Therefore /in^this report the term "Resource Editions" will henceforth refer to those programs adapted for the 
educable mentally handicapped. 



Qreer information slnrtulations have been developed for each career ciyatir to allow ^ / 

I students to.iKperitnci and eKplore various work roles within broad career areas* Comply ; - 

= ^ tiori of the simulifioni riqulres aboutf iftetn instructional houri, Four of the sirnulat;ion| ■ 
:/ have been adapted Jor useNn the RisdOrce Edition^ ' 4 . 

Career Planning System thii irtdiyidualiztd program includes thirteen curriculum 
' , units disigried to help juhlpr^hlgh students plan a career-oriented high school program. The ^ 
materials guide students loyvard identifying their perional interest! and then direct thf , 
' itudtnt toward examination of occupational groups which relate to these personal interests^/ 
Further^ students may identify high school coursee and extracurricular activities relating 
" to their Interests^'Whlch wlirhflp develop rela _ ^ 

-. ^ . S -[ ' ■ ■ ^ ■ . • 

The Alliance Resource Edltipn programs have been pilot tested and revised and then field tested 
in nihe.sch9ol dJstricts with^prraHy handicapped students, emotionally disturbed students, and ; 
learriing disabled students^' V. ^ 

' y Purpose of tht Study 

,The purpose of'thls study Is {!) to documerit national participation in the Alliance, (2) to assess 
the impact of the Resource Edition of ^he Alliance career education materials on handicapped student 
in a single setting, and (3) to examine the Impact of Alliance mesmbership on one local school district. 
Impadt is perceived as a multidimensional concept that encompasses distribution, use, effects, ahd 
appraisal of the materials, The following study questions are organized around these four dimensions. 

Distribution ' , 

What has been the distribution of Alliance malerlat to member school districts across the 
nation? 

• What has been the distribution of the Alliance Resource Edition to member sohool districts? 

Use ; . ; 

^ How were materials, particularly Resource Edltfons, used in one exemplary setting? 

Effects 

• How has involvement in the Alliance and use of the resource material effected change in a 
local school district? ^ ' . , , 

• How has use of Alliance resource materials effected changes in participating administrators 
. and teachers? - ' ' ^ * 

• How has use of Alliance resource materials effected changes ^ participating students? 
Appraisal 

• What are the problems and weaknesses of the Alliance resource materials 

• What are the strengths and benefits of Alliance resource materials? 

• What can be learned frorri jnyol\^nrterit in the Alliance in a single setting that may be^applied 
in other settings? . - 

What can be learned from a sihgie setting about the key features in a succe 
arran^gement between an R&D organization and local school districts? ^ ^ 



/. • Nituraljstic Case Study Mithodology 

Th# pfimary tBGhnique used to c6llett:dita abouVthe use and efftcti of Alliance prograinQS was 
a case study methodblogy using naturallitic inquiry techniquis. The case study was conducted in a . 
jingle setting considered to be a successful userpf the Allianci prdgrami. Open-ended; flexible nrieai- 
uring devices were used rather than prestructured instruments. The prima/y data collection tool was 
in-depth, open-ended personal interviews supplemented by observation and review of records. 

Supplemintary Data , * ; , ' . . i 

f - Prior to conducting the Milwaukee site visit, the Natiorral Center Alliance project director and 
staff providerfthe.evatuation team wJth a general bvervtew of Alliance operations, historic Alliance ^ 
member||iip; drid stifle data on the Milwaukee district;! Alliance involvement; Allianc 
distribution data was also obtained from the Alliance project director and from Alliance records. 
Review of two'Allianee-prepared documents, an evaluation study and a 1979-80 proposal, provided 
further background information, ai did review of the Resource Editions of the Career Plannipg System 
and the Career Exploration program. ; ' ^ i 

Case Study Site 

Milwaukee Public School District in Milwaukee, Wisconsin was chosen as an pKemplary site/ The 
Milwaukee District is one of the schoordlstricti thit has had extensive Alliance inyolvemeht. The 
Milwaukea District bepn its participation in 1974 during the initial formation of the consortium. It 
has subsequently been involved in pilot and field testing of AHiarice materials and has used these 
materials as a spr^ngboa^d for the development of an extens^ systemwide career ^ducatiQj^ program. 
This program ha$''now been broadened to enconripass\certaitf of the district's exceptional education 
students..This student group in Milwaukee included the edacable mentally handicapped, learning 
'disabled, and the emotiohally disturbed.^The Milwaukee Exceptional Education Program also includes 
the autistic, the deaf/hard of hearing, the physically handicapped, and various support sirvices. The 
Alliance materials, however, were used only with the formerly mentioned groups. 

*' ^ 

The elements considered important in selecting Milwaukee as a successful site w^re =^ 

1. past involvement in the Alliance; - 

2. involvement in developing and using adapted Alliance materials; 

3. commitment of tho school district to the Allianpe and to career education for the 
mentally handicapped. . 

■ *. 
Site Visit Team 

' ■ : ■ V : ■ 

A team of two* evaluators from the National fcenter conducted the on=stte visit. The site visit 
team included two members of the National Center Evaluation\Team: Dr, William Hull^ a fofmer 
vocational teacher and lenlor research specialist; and Jean Anderson, a former special needs teacher 



Becajsse "Exceptional Eclucatfdn" is the term used l^y the Milwaukee SchodI Distrjct, it will, be used throughout 
this report when cliscussirig the l^ilwaukee program. \ » 



and iducitipnal evaluator/Both ttam mem were familiap with the Alliance career eduGation 
materials ind had conducted prfliminary interviews with the key informant at the Milwaukee site 
and with National Center product deve^ \ 

• ^ * ■. ) ' . u ' 

' " ■ ' . ' ' ' ^ ^' ' ^ - ■ % ■ . . ^ — 

Site Visit Agenda ) 

* An interview with the key informant (director of Exciptional Education Career Education 
\,Programi) provjded an initial overview of Milwaukee's career education program for the mentally 

handicapped. A guided tour of the diitrict'i new vocational school (presently uied only by speciar 
needs itudtnts) and brief interviews with various center staff members augmented the information 
provided by the key informant. Personal interviews were b^q conductefd with the district director of 
career education and a teacher of the mentally handicapped. Group interviews with teachers and 
. students having extensive involvement with the Alliance programs provided the pith of the informa- 
tion regtrding classroom impact. 

A total of twenty Individuals were Interviewed with two being administrators, twelve being 
terfchers or counselors as well as four students. Although the student group is not large, a two-and- 
one-half-hourin-dipth group interview was conducted with^these students. The students had severe 
mental disabilities and had difficulty organizing and expressing their thoughts. The.students' current 
exceptibnal education teachers, as well as the exceptional educatlop teachers who had worked with 
the group during the previous three years, were present during the interview t^ assist in soliciting 
student input. The result was an in-depth look at several students who had rntenaive involvement with 
the Alliance Resource Edition programs. ' v * 

Limitations and V\/eaknesses , ' ^ 

Ivwas necessary, due to constraints on funds and staff time, to choose between an in depth study 
of one site and a more cursory* study of severaj sites. The evaluation team chose to conduct an in-depth 
impact study at a single site. i> 

It is acknowledged that because this impact study focuses on only one exen|3lary site, there are 
' inherent limitations to making generalizations from the impact data. Findingiare specific to the 
Milwaukee site. ' 




^ DISTRIBUTION OF ALLIANCE MATERIALS 

, Distribution of Allianci materials is^ limited to the member schooj districts. Distribution data 
were obtained frqm^ ISJational Center Alliance/ecords. These Records indicate an initial Adiance 
membirship in 1975-74 of six ichoohdlitriclj with a total of twelve dirtrifcts ^rom ten itates^beH||p 
involved ovfer the seven-year span of Afliance operations/ Annual memberihip costs to'the local 
district have ranged from $20,000 to the current S27,B0b fee. A $300,000 graAt from the Corpmon- 
wealth of Massachusetts provided funds for a Joint curriculum developmen^t effort by the Boston 
Public Schools and the National Center during the '1976-77 and 1977-78^school years. In addition, 
a United St^es Office of Education grant q| $95,000 to the National Center was passed on to the 
Alliance memberslduring 1976-79. An overview of Alliance membership is presented in table 1." 

Distribution of Alliance Career Educatlon/N^cational Eduoatioh^Materr^ls ' "^H , 

^From the school year 1973-74 to the current school year of 1979-80, 30,770 studenti have 
used Alliance-developed career/voc^Jtiorial education materials. In addition, 893 teachers artB coun- 
selors in 843 classrooms have been fnyojved with the various Alliance programs. A'bre§J|$idown by 
district of student involvement in thf varfous programs since 1973 is displayed in jabli 2, ' 

Distribution of Alliance Career Education Materials ; ^ 
for the Mentally Handicapped ^ I- 

The adaptations of the Career Explorition and Career PlannmgiS)/(|tems for use with^special 
needs students vyere made by the National Center in conjunction with ^ha Boston Pubiic School 
District, supported by a $300,000grant from the Commonwealth i^f Masia^ resource 
materials were tfeen fi#ld tested in nine AMIance member district|?A totardf 2,720 students have 
used the resource materials in"149 classrooms with 149 teachefi. A breakdown of teacher/counselor, 
classrooms, and student involvement is presented in table 3 by participating districts. 



Summary 

^ Durirfg a seven-year span beginning with the 1973-74 school year, twelve school districts across 
the United States have held membersWp in the Alliance for Career and Vocational Education, As a 
result of the twelve member districts' Alliance Jnvolverpent, 30,770 students have participated in 
codperativeJy developed caTeer/vocational education programs. Among those students participating 
'in the career edication programs were 2,720^rhentally handicapped students. Involvehrient of these 
students resulted initial^ from the pilot>field testing of specially adapted career education materials 
(Resource Editions) intended to ^ovide a core career education program for the mentally handicapped. 



Table 1 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE ALLiANCE BY YEAR 
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TABLE 2 

Student INVOLVEMENT in the alliance: 1973=1980 



Number of Students 



Districts 


Career 
Education 
Materials 
(Since 1973) 


* Bilingual 
Adapted 
Materials 

(Since 1976) 


Special Education 
Adapted 
IVlaterials 
(Since 1976) 


Vocational 
Education ^ 
Materials 
(Since 1979) 


Total 
Stu dents 

uy 
District 


.Salinas, CA 


^ 3,060 


120 


80 




3,260 


Philadelphia, PA 


3,060 


120 


740 


120 


4,040 


Madison, Wl 


3,060 




t. 




3,060 


Milwaukee; Wi 


3,480 


120 


560 


120 


4 280 


Charleston, SC 


^ 3,420 




80 




3,500 


Flint, M! \ 


1,080 








1,080 


Boston, MA 


6,540 


600 


600 




• 7740 1 


New York, NY 


360 


120 


80 


120 


680 


Montgomery Co., MD 


1,110 


120 


420 




1,650 


Detroit, Ml 


360 


120 


80 




560 


Tuscon,. AZ 


360 


120 


. 80 




560 


Wiimar Hutchens, TX 


360 








360 


TOTAL STUDENTS 
BY MATERIAL 


26,250 


1,440 


2,720 


360 


30,770 



M 



i. 
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% TABLE 3 

* 

USE OF THE ALLIANCE cArEER EDUCATION 
RESOURCE EDITION PROGRAMS 
FOR THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 

1976-1980 



Districts 


Teacher/Counselors 


Classrooms 


Students 


Salinas, CA 


4 


4 


80 


Philadelphia, PA 


37 


37 


740 


Mitwaukee, Wl 


28 


28 


560 


Charleston, SC 


4 


4 


80 


Boston, MA 


40 


40 


600 


New York, NY 


4 


4 


80 


Montgomery Co . MD 


24 


24 


420 


Detroit, Ml 


4 


4 


80 


Tuscon, AZ 


4 


4 


80 


r U 1 A L 


1 *u 


1 *u 





CHAPTER 111 
USE JN A SINGLE SETTING 



Setting 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin is stfuated on the shore of Lake Michigan. Many of Mirwaukee's 6 13-, 190 
residents live in defined facia I /ethnic communities within the city . The strong German an^ E aster n 
European influence is evidenced in the city's architecture and the array of fin^ ethnic restaurants. 
No less st|^ikjng is the cleanliness and orderliness of this heavily industrialized city. Nor can the strong 
work ethic of the people go undetected. Although some of the established industries have moved to 

^ warmer climates or experienced Mnancfal problims, Milwaukee's core population and staple industries 

_ are the embodiment of stability, order, and c[vic pride. * 

The Milwaukee School District serves a student population of 91,943. |t employs 6,QpO teachers 
and administrators. The district maintains 112 elemenjary schools and eighteen Junior higti. middle, 
and high schools. The district has approximately •S70 exceptional education classroom teachers for ^ • 
5,700 exceptional education students. The Milwaukee School District has been a participating mem^)er 
of the Alliance since 1974 and has invested approximately ST75,000 in contracts with the Alliance, 
for services and materials. The Resource Editions of two Alliance career planning programs were used 
in eighteen junior high/middle school eKceptional education classrooms in 1980, Although the Resource 
Edition programs were initially developed for use with the edmcable mentally handicapped, the 
Milwaukee district also successfully used the programs with emotionally disturbed and language 
disabled students. ^ - •* 

The climate for development of an Exceptional Education Career Education progran>in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was very good, Wisconsin has strong exceptional edu§etiofi legislation. Public 
Law 941-32 is built on Wisconsin's state law 115. In Milwauk^, an extremely vocal and visible 
exceptional education task force made up of parents and various agency representatives are influential 
in securing exceptional education funds and programs, Further, the strong ''work ethic" in Milwaukee 
fosters a special interest in helping exceptional education students become productive in the world of 
work. The SociarSecurity Disabled Income (SSI ). allowance which provides benefits at age eighteen to 
persons with an IQ below seventy was reported by exceptional education staff members to frequently 
be a disincentive td mentally handicapped students seeking employment. The Exceptional Education 
Career Education program is intended to combat these effects by giving students job skills plus aid 
and encouragement in seeking jobs, Milwaukee allows students to stay in the exceptional education 
program until age twenty-one if they are not employable at age eighteen. Heavy industry provides 
much of Milwaukee's job market, therefore most exceptional education students will need job skills 
provided through vocational education classrooms. Also, heavy industry provides an array of jobs 
within the range of the exceptional education students' abilities. Clearly all of the aforementioned 
factors show the Milwaukee SchooL District to be a dynamic setting for developing career and voce 
tional education programs for exceptional students. * 
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Implementation 

Alliance career iducation programs have been used in Milwaukee since the inception of the 
district's career education program in 1973-74, Milwaukee has partioipated in the Alliance eadh 
iChool year since 1,973-74. Most recently, the Milwaukee School District field_ tested the Resource 
Editiorisof two Alliance career education programs during the school year 1978-79. The Resource 
Editions were used in eight junior high/middle school exceptional education classrooms which wfere 
paired with eight other exceptional education classrooms. The latter was to be used as a control 
group for later comparisons of career education skills. Comparisons at the close of 1978-79 between^ 
the classrooms using the Resource Editions and the control classtooms revealed a stronger awareness 
and interest in career education among the Resource Edition users for both teachers and students. 
A decision was made to invest $6,000 of the district's fgnds to purchase Resource Editions for all 
eighteen junior high/middle school exceptional education classroom's. The .materials were to be repro^ 
duced by the National Center.^ ^ ^ 

Re^^s for Adopting the Materials 

The Alliance career education programs have proved to be a yseful vehicle for establishing and 
expanding Milwaukee's current systemwid#career education program. The Alliance Resource Editions 
wer.e then a natural starting point fpr an Exceptional education career education program. The materials 
were cqmprehensive and "ready to use/' the larger plan for the district's Exceptibnal Education Career 
Education Program includes moving down from the junior high/middle school level to institute career 
awarenesiactivities among elementary school children. The Exceptional Education Program coordi 
nator feels that "the younger children can be prepared for futur§ careers the better /^J^i«her/t he 
program plans to move up to senior high schools so that students can participate J^ocational educa- 
tion activities reiated to their stated careerjoals. ^ 

InclLided am«ng the Alliance career educatic^n programs is the Career Awareness in Language 
Arts program for students K-6 which Milwaukee plans to adopt for the elementary age exceptional 
needs students. In addi|ionra component of Resource Edition Career Planning Support System may 
be used with senior high school students. Plus, the Alliance is currently workingCvith Milwaukee to 
develop high school level competency^based vocational education programs. In essence, Alliancf 
membership offers a core of career education materials from kindergarten to high school graduation. 
The availability of these materiali seems consistent with Milwaukee's long range exceptional eclucation 
career education plans. 

Proyrdtn Uperdlluii^ 

In 1978-79, the Rfcrsuurce tditiori nidieridlb were tield leaiuU in Miiv^raukee wiif» f^nn ditferefit ' 
aUident groups. Included among these groups were two classrooms qf fiiyher functionnuj rnenidlly 
handicapped students who are mainstreamed for part of the school dby, two self contained classes 
of lower functioning mentally handicapped students, two self contained classes of learning disabled 
students, and one self-contained class of emotionally disturbed students. The learning disabled and 
emotionally disturbed students had handicaps severe enough to markedly impede their social and 
academic functionmg levels. Teachers and students interviewed reported even the 2.5 reading level uf 
the Resource Edition materials to be too high. A sample of the learning disabled students who were 
interviewed in depth exhibited a variety of learning and ddjustment difficulties. All of the students 
reported difficulty functioning in the more hostile environment of the mainstreamed classroom. 
Students rronifested fragmented views of reality. They seemecNo have difficulty relating to their 
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future entry into the world of ,v\?ork /There was a general anxiety associated with meeting the academid 
derhandf of the traditional school curriculum, For some, the introduction of career educatidn and 
planning concerns representid new demands and anxieties. All Sf the studen^ts were intent^n learning 
to express themselves. One student said, want to ie able to talk to people. I want" people tb under^ 
stand me/' Another said, "It is important to me to learn how to read and understand everything ^ 
because I have to concentrate on everything/' 'It's hard enough to just do what Lhave here. I want , 
to learn what I have ho\A(," To varying degrees, most of the students interviewed were struggling to 
find a comfortable place in their world, 

i Use of Materials 

The Resource Edition materials field tested in Milwaukee include the Career Planning Support 
System (compLonent for grades 8^9) and the Career Explortftio^ Simulations, which has the following 
clusters: 

• Conventions - personal service cluster 
A hotel staff prepares for a convention 

• Shirttails - trade and finance cluster 
Operation of independent retail stores 

■ • Wilawala Lake Comnnanity = construction cluster 

Planning and design ota housing development ' 

Specifically, four exceptional education teachers used the Udr eei Pldmniiy bupH*j' i by^ti^PM .^tiiis fuiii 
classrooms used the Career Exploration^mulations. 

Teachars using the Career Planning Support System with the higher tunctiuniny edut^tiL^tj 
mentally handicapped spent ninety minutes of class time daily for the entire school year on thi^ 
^tivity^ Those using J^he r^atA-ials with the lower functioning students used the materials for one 
semester, one for tv-rrtmu^ period a day. .The Career Exploration Simulations were used by ftiust 
participatingneachefflfoj^pproximately four hours per day for a period of four to six weeks. 

A number of the teachers, particularly those using Career pxploration Simulations, reporteu 
expanding the activities presented in the Alliance Resource Editions in innovative ways The innova 
tions ranged from using faommercially or internally prepared measurement units before presenting 
an Alliance unit, to following up the construction unit with the building of a model tioube to scale 
to cbordinating a unit 'with an industrial arts class, and making concept flash cards to auymeiu the 
vocabularv^ studVi. One teacher reported translating every unit into a lecture format for fier nuri 
reading students. Another reportedly invited guest speakers working in jobs related to ihe units u> 
address the class. Several teachers indicated that they incorporated career awareness cunubpu iiau 
teaching of basfc ;skills. ' ^ . 



In 1979 80, t|ie Rej3UUit.t; LUiuui^s ciru Uuhiy uauJ ifi tht l.diittiwVMK di. u.^pu. 

educatiufi car«,er education pruyrani Survie eKceptional educauon activi (ius at e being uui>iul idaiat 
mto a new location, lincoln School, which is being rBnovaied to be a vocational school Special 
emphasis is being given to special neuds students Tfiis facility is able lu accommodait? IbO siuclenu 
at one tinia; it is planned that SOO students will use the facility yearly. At this location students can 
obtain a comprehensive evaluation of their work skills A four year plan is formulated tor all excep 
tional students by a team of teachers^ counselursf and uther relevaru persons Followiny the general 
evdiuation, the studyfU rnay (1) return to the home school and ente? exploraiury experiences ifi 
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exceptional edjjcation classes, (2) attend classes at the new vocational center, or (3) be mainstrearned 
into general or vocational education classes. In practice, a student ifi likely to experience each of 
{hose options at some point in the school career, A fourth option ^cooperative education experience/ 
Js also opeci to students on^a half-day basis for one semester' Both nonpaij and paid experiences are 
available. One of the favorite work stations is Milwaukee's St. Lute's Hospital, Most students are 
reportedly not ready for this option until age eighteen, \ * ^ 

^ Pre-vocational education classes are being offered in all of the junior high/rtiiddle schools across 
the city. Presently these classes are being offered through the exceptional education classes. Plans call 
for a separate class taught by the schoors industrial education teacher and the exceptional education 
teacher. It is in these schools that Alliance Resource Edition friaterials are being used in 1979 = 80.^ 



Program Staff and Participants 

Milwaukee staff members having primary involvement with the Alliance and the Alliance Resource 
Edition materials are as follows; ^ 

1 . Career Education Coordinator - spends 1 00 percent of his time working with Milwaukee's 
career education program. He has had intensive interaction with Alliance project staff 
menhbers since 1974 He was instrumental in adopting and expanding the use of Alliance 

. carear education programs. 

2. Coordinator of Exceptional Education an^ Support Services - spends 100 percent of 
her time developing and implementing e^rteptional education programs for Milwaukee. 
She has interacted a great deal with Alliance project sta-ff members and has worked with 
the Alliance.CarSer Education Resource Editions since 1978. She is the primary force 
behind Milwaukee's expansive Exceptional Education Career Education Program. 

3. Eight Exceptional Education Junior High/Middle School Teachers - spend 100 percent 
of their time working in Milwaukee's exceptional education classroorns. These teaqjiers 
field tested the Resource Editibns in 19^-79. Most of these teachers received inservice 
training before initially begmning the career education programs. Most also gave exten 

\ I sive feedback to Alliance project staff concerning strerigths and wedknesses of the 
materials and personal satisfaction with the progrdms. 

4 Students apUf oxlnidtely 560 juniuf f)lgh/rnidd|^e bt^huul biuUonU in Mllwdukee ^ 
Exceptional Education Program par{iLipated irr^t tyast one of ifie Aliidnce Resuu.. c 
Edition career education prograrns for ifie schuui year 1978 ?9 1 hese student yruuj.. 
included educable rtienldlly handicdppdd dniuliundlly Jisluit;ed atudeias, and leafnint^ 
disabled students 
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CHAPTER IV 
EFFECTS IN ONE SETTING 



Interviews conducted with twenty IVIilwaukee School District administrators, teachers, and . ■ 
students focused primarily on the effects of the Alliance Resource Editiori Career Education Programs, 
The nine primary effects which were defined in the interviews are presented below. * 

Effects on the School District ^ 
Participation in the Alliance had four major effects on the school district. 

Provided a core program which asiisted in extending the career education program system ^ 
wide. Alliance membership allowed the Milwaukee School Distriqt access to^ystematically develop ^ 
career education materials. These program materials served as the core their fledgling career 
education program, Althoi^gh administrative interest in career educatioh coupled with the city's 
strong work ethic constituted a fertile environment for the growth of a career education program, 
"ready^to^use" Alliance materials provided a vehicle for speedy development of Milwaukee's present 
systemwide career education program. The district's coordinator of career education said, "The 
Superintendent of Schodls was interested in vocational and career education ...J' and "The 
materials provided som^tt^ng real for the teachers to work with. We v^uld have been hard pressed 
to develop the core materi^Tfewb^t time/' 

Facilitated financial support for career education from the school district. Thf Alliance pro 
grams, designed to present a comprehensive career education package, proved a valuable tool m 
creating and maintaining staff poiil4«hs^"The Alliance was a vehicle for creating positions for 
carrying out the Alliance programs. My position (coordinator of career fducation) began that way/' 
"The materials and their guidelir^s for use were something tangible to use when bargaining for 
funds/' "They are soniething to sell" when competing fpr.mpniqs. Also, pilot testing the Alliance 
materials in IV|ilwauke^ "provided real evidence that the'fnaterialsjre useful/' 

Added credibility to the career education program. The career education coordinator indicated 
that "bringing in outside taPent to support career education lent credibility" when the program was 
being institi^ed. Such outside expertise was located for the Milwaukee School District through the 
Alliance. Milwaukee administrators also perceived the Alliance's association with an institute of 
higher learning as having inherent benefits. "Association with Ohio Stffte University was a prestige 
factor/' 

Helped initiate a career education program for eKceptional education students. It seems that 
the role of the Resource Editions of the Alljance materials in the development of the career educatfon 
program for exceptional edLication closely parallels that played by the regular Alliance materials in 
development of the systemwic<% career education program, Milwaukee participated in f ield^testing 
the Alliance Resource Editions of Career Explorations and the Career Planning System during the 
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school year 1978-79, Milwaukee invested S6,000 for adjiitional AllianQe Resource Edition rnatt^riuls; 
to facilitate the expansion of the program in 1979-80 to include all junior high schools. In addition, 
a more extensive career education program is Lmderway for exceptional students whichicenters 
around a new vocational education center currently serving only exceptiontil education students. 
The coordinator of the Exceptional Education and Support Services Proyram indicaietl thtit the 
Alliance career education programs provided a readily available nucleus for the new Exceptiorial 
Education Career Education Program. Also "because it could be used as a budget item," it assisted 
in securing funds, as did the positive results of field testing the Resource Edition materials. She also 
reported that her strong working relationship and person^ friendship with the career education 
coordinator facilitated a great transfer of knowledge and concerns and introduced thie Alliance 
materials to the exceptional education; program. 

Effects on Teachers and Administrators 

Participation in the Alliance had three major effects on the teaching and administrative staff, 

i 

Increased exceptional edlication teachers' awareness, knowledge, and commitment to career 
education. Those exceptional education junior high teachers who in 1978-79 participated in field 
testing the Resource Editions of the Career Planning System and Career Explorations were provided 

34h a ''core" career education program. Many of these teachers had always thought in terms of 
eparing their students for the world of work, while for others involvement with the Alliance pro 
^ ims ihtroduced a new area of teaching responsibility. The former group of teachers agreed that 
instructing students with inherent limitations fostered a keen awareness that the classroom shoi^ld 
give preparation for finding a productive place in society. For these teachers the Alliance materials ^ 
represented the first forma/, comprehensive vehicle for introducing their classes to the world of work 
Most looked at the programs with a critical eye, seeing ways to compare, alfer, and expand the \ 
materials. OpB teacher noted that "the materials provided a good core to develop from " 

Many of the teachers reported that using the Resource Ediiiun materials direuied Ui^ir irmjKiiiy 
toward career awareness for the first time^ resultiny in a variety of new perceptions. One teacher 
said, 'M felt that I was respohsible for providing the last of the basic skills so it was a new idea to 
actually introduce job skills. Now I ge&r all my teaching toward careers." Aooiher repurted, "I am 
less limiting in my expectations for my students." One teacher who was initially reluciafii tu ttach 
career education Sdid, "\ didn't think ttie studenU could do it; I didrTi even think I cuuld Jo it tjui 
the knowledge in the units was very complete." 

A huinbei of i\w ledchfer b i epur leU ydlnh ty KnOwlcdytj tst^uta vui u^u i y pt;a t^i ^ dfiiJ u 

^kiib and tools assdntial to pertorming various jobs One teuclier r c^pui wd involver lun i vwnh thd 
Career Exploration Wilayvala (construction! Unit to be a leaf niny expei ierice for he;( Altfiui.yh bi.u 
reported little initial knowledge of conslructioft r elated ^/usiljpns^ in prepdidtiun fui tueuJuny nW 
unit she interviewed individuals in the industry and resedrclied procedures tor cunsinJLUny plumbi. 
hieating, and electri^'al systems. She reported being much more awafe and kriowledgedi)le atjuut 
construction related trades "I found Out d lut of ttiinys I chtlfi t knuw/' = 
\ 

Must teacher S. whenever Ihelf dHltutJea yOli ty iniu \Ur. ^it uyr cirf la^ i efpi.. i^.^J . ■. i ,^ ... 

nesb arul knowledge of careers after completion. Most «lsn professed un incredLUvi coif,iTiitmeni lo 
introducing and emphdsi/ing work related skills 

Stimulated classroom teacher innovatiof* bdsctJ ui\ Aih£int.e utiieta uUui,iiuufi ^.oni.epu 
Milwaukee exceptional education teachers reported a wide range of mr^ovalive usus of the h... . 
Edition career education programs. The career simulations seemed to espocmlly lend tflemselve^ 
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innovative uses= Various teachers reported pairing the simulat^ions with other units and activities. 
, As an example, students participated In units on measurement and shop safety. The Wilawala 
simulation came next, followed by an exploratory careers eKperience with the school's industrial 
arts teachers. In another classroom, two team teachers introduced Wilawala with an internally 
developed unit on measurement, and then followed up the simulation by guiding student^ in 
actually bufilding a house to scale. The scale model house was complete with carpBt, drapes, and 
wallpaper. The three dimensional model reportedly made students more aware of design problems 
and of the skills required to perform specific jobs. Still another teacher presented the convention 
simulation, followed by a field trip to a hotel allowing students to observe employees actually 
perforn#ng the duties simulated in the unit. Two other teachers unexpectedly obtained clearer views 
of their students' feelings about their home environment when class members were asked, as part of 
the Wilawala Unit, to design their own homes. The students* placement of their rooms relative to 
other family members' rooms and the general design of the houses were quite revealing. 

Introduced administrators to pilot/field test procedures, Milwaukee's involvement in the pilut 
.testing and field testing of the various Alliance materials provided a program development model for 
the district's career education administrator. A sequential pattern is followed in developing all 
Alliance products. The product's education objectives are clearly identified. The product is develuped, 
then pilot tested on site. Feedback is obtained. Tj^ie product is revised and then^field tested on a 
larger scale. User feedback is again obtained, and final revisions are made.- The systematic and logical 
^evejopment procedures were observed and were transferred to the planning of various inhouse 
cleveloprfient efforts. "We applied the concepts that we had learned when we developed other facets 
of the career educatiun program within the district " "This was a ledrniny experience for niaridgeniehi 

# 

fctteyl^ Oil blud^nlb ^ 
Par nci pe\tlui I hi ihd AllldiitJc hdd Use tulluwiny Uidjur dtfe^iU tjii aLudenib 

^ ' i 

^dve axceptlui|^l eduCdtlUfi students a radlfty based dv^areiiesa ut ear^r f^u^^ii^iiiitoa m ihd wvui IJ 
u4^orit. Reports from both participating teachers and students pointed toward an expanded student 
awareness and knowledge of the world of work, "Students became aware of different jobs dvailable 
ir^ the work world/' Invdivement with the Alliance prograrps emphasized to sti^ents the reality of 
their future entry into the work world and the necessity of considering career choices Some Individudl 
students reportedly developed a particular interest in one specific job Many studefus were riiore aware 
of personal career goals, Interviews with learning disabled student participants revealed that the career 
pjanning simulations gave students a "reality based experienc^" One student said, "It made us feel 
like we were doing a real job "For fiiost students, par iicipation provided an bnjoydble new ex pen 
eiice Another student saiti. "ffiey (ifie rTiater ials) wererrt bad, ifiey were pretty good ' "Tfiey gut 
yuu ready for a job " P 

ne^iidd to mairitalri a job. Teachers reported inc reased studei.t awarerit/ss of the skills needed io gin 
efTjployment and tu rerTiain erTipluyed "Stuilerits wert rnade dvvare of tiie iitipuj tdnce uf cuiniruj lu 
work on time" arid of "how to dress" h)\ work Also^ there vvas a reportetl increase in student vocal ,i 
iaries of work r elate?d conce^)ts. Involvement wiifi the careei sirTHilations gave students real opporturii 
f I es t o^ u n (1 e r St a n d the i m po r ta nee of wo r k i n g t o ge 1 1 1 e r to a c cu rii p 1 1 s IS a task. C^n e t ea c 1 1 e r o b se r v ed 
ihtil durirrCj tlu? Wilawala sifTiulation one higfier ftjnctioning stutient tjecarTie tfie natural group leadbM 
frofu whofT) other class members sougfit advice When tfiis stucJent began having spofadic scfiool 
attendance her classmates becarTie angry at her for not doiny her job and invoked peef pressure toi 
her more regular attendance. In reference to this inuident, one stucient said, "We fiad 10 fit tlie par is 
togetht'r (tiuildiru^ house) If a fierson wasn't there, wo barely got the job done " 



CHAPTER V 

STRENGTHS AiMD WEAKNESSES ' , 

Strengthi 

Comprehensive "Package'' 

The Alliance for Career Education programs can serve as the core of a career education program 
because they are a comprehensive, ready-to-use package. 

'The Alliahce was a good vehicle for getting the career education programs started- they ^ 
provided something rial for teachers to work with. We would have been hard pressed to develop the 
core materials at that time," (career education administrator) 

- / 

High QualiW 

'There was good feedback from staff on the quality of the materials. The teachers were 
en^iusiastic about using these materials/! (career education administrator) 

' • ■■ ; i 

Systematioaity Developed 

A developmental process is employed when AJIiance friaterials are developed whereby ludi^ridls 
are tested on sfte, feedback is obtained, and materials are revised. ''We learned more abgut Uie 
sequential pattern for developing materials/' (career edijcation administrator) 

Broad Range of Objectives 

"I luuk dt d lot of (TidtcJ lub part Of my pUiltluM (i 

otijedtives in career education at Milwaukee The^Omo btdte mdibMals were unl\ unch v. fucf. 
fnciucletj every ut))ective (resource leacfier ) 



HiuvideU Sw^i Gd iVIdteildU 

neetied career education resource materials "that were » lot readil , dvailable " "My ^UitieiHS i i 
write There is' not much available for lower fLinctionintj kids " (exceptiunal education teacfier) 
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Positive Student Experience 

J The simulation provided a "reality btised experiencu" for stLidynts, "li nuuiu lis tuui like we 
^ were doing a real job." ^-^^ 

"We had to fit the parts (bgijding a house) togetlier, If a person w^is not thufu, we barely yot 
the job done / ' 

"They got you ready for a job." (learning clisableci students) 

Weaknesses 

Poor Quality of Audio Materials 

"The introductory tapes were bad/' "The f)eTson ori the tapes suurulHU fialt tiecicl 
"The kids couldivt understand tiiern." (exueptiuiidl educdtigii iqaulitfrb) 

Weaknesses in Organization of Materials ^ 

"The amount of work was not even for each (student) role. Some wfere too light and some 
were too heavy." 

"Students needed to try several jobs/' (simulations) (exceptiondl edi ntion teaufterb) 

"The convention unit did not give stuyents a feeling ot huw jutjs were inter reldiKCl f iicy UiiJn'i 
realize they w^ere working together/' (exceptional education teacher) 

i 

Reinforced Urirealistic Student Expectations 

"Some jobs need to be emphasized. We sftould avukj i tjh UMiuuli^u»- u ..fn;^ uui^i wvhiuii 

students have of themselves/' 

"Some jobs were inappropridte Studentb dh eddy have ufiQUdiittitjIc e^^peL.Ltuiui'^ (E:/^»..-ujHiu(ial 
education teachers) 

Reading Level Too High 

"The readiny level ot 2 b is loo liiyfi foi n'Ubi eduudtilt; iiicnUjHv huf uJit^taHHt-u , . J. it..JtJv 

"Don't put too many tough things in baoks; thtnys yoLJ cdn't find/' (excefHiuficji mJutjiUiofi ^ 
student) 



Lack of Alliahce Timeliness 

'Resource Edition materials were ordered by Milwaukee for 1S?S = 80 and did not arrive until 
spring. "This causid a loss of credibility'^'for the Exceptional Education Program. i 

/ ' 

"Getting pilot test results back was laborious and the results were not back jn time for district 
budget hearings/' 

"In the real world, ou^ school calendar is August to June/' (exceptional etiucation administrator^ 



Alliance Staff Turnover * 

"We were constantly meeting new people/' "We need a stable program level contact. Brian 
(project director) was stretched in inappropriate ways. He was really good, but he was our only 
consistent contact/' (career education administrator) 

f 

J 

Difficulty Reproducing Materials on a Large Scale ^ 

"The Alliance materials were presented as being cost ettBCiive. Camera ready copies were 
provided. The cost of reproducing the consumable materials on a large scale were in fact prahibiiive 
(career education administrator) ^ 

The Milwaukee administrator had'expected the Alliance to have provisionb tur a tinieiy^ luw 
cost reprociuction of the Resource Edition materials when they decided to use thern systerTiwide.. 



'^iOMlilARX CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



. ' Summary 

Distributiorf 

s 

' Alliance materials* distribution is limited to member school districts. Beginniriy with the school 
year 1973,- the Alliance has beeri operationarfor severi years in a total of thirteen school districts in 
ten states. Alliance developed career/vocational edub^tion materials have been used by 31,500 
students involving 893 teachers and counselors in 843 classrooms. Two of the four Alliance career 
education prograrfts have been adapted for use with bylinguaKand educable mentally handicapped 
students (Sesource Editions^, A total of 2,720 students have u^ed the Resource Editroh pfbgrams 
for the educable mentally handicapped in 145 classrooms with 145 teachers. During the school year 
1978-7§, these Respurce Editioni were used by the Milwaukee Public School Distr'ict, the case 
study site, in eight junior, high schools and middle schools with 560 educable mentally handicapped, 
learning disabled, and emotionaHy disturbed students. In the school year 1979-80 there will be an 
expanded use of the materials in all eighteen Milwaukee junior high/middle schools. 



Use 

The Milwaukee Public School District has had extensive involvennent vyith the Alliance since its 
beginning in 1973-74. With a student population of 91 ,943, the district employs |||p00 teachers and 
administrators. During the school yeaR 1978-79,.Milwaukee Exceptional Education Program was 
involved in field testing the Alliance's Resource Edition career education materials for the educable 
mentally handicapped. The materials were used in five classrooms of educable mentally handicapped^ 
students, two classrodrns pf learning disabled students, and one classroom of emptionally disturbed 
students. Milwaukee's Exceptional Education Program Is a strong onfe, serving 5,700 students with 
670 exceptional education teachers. Although Milwaukee had a sysfemwide'career education program, 
the field testing of the Alliance Resource Etiition career education Programs represented the formal 
beginnings of an Exceptional Education Career Education Program During the 1979-80 school 
year, use of the Alliance Resource Edition programs was expanded to include all of Wm district's 
eighteen junior high/middle schools. 

During 19/9 80 d new vDcatiuruil.c^clucdiiuii cdiiici was t^^ujncjtJ wtHCii ^.ui icMiiy ati tJfily 
exceptional education junior high and high school studeiits ^ 

Effects 

Usu of Al I Uinciu Ctir ut^r fctlucdtion fiiater uib tii k] ptif tiuif jci uum itt U id A 1 1 ilh u;tj v fVhlvif^iu ket 
Pul)lic School District were determined to have the following effebts. ( 1 ) (.Kovided a coru progracTi 
that assisted in extending the career udLjcation firogram systemwicle; (2) facilitated financial support 



fot dprfiri^^ schoohdistrict inciuding the criation of one permanent pdsitiori; (3) \ 

iddid eridibjlity to jhe eareer tdueition prograim by providing materials from a respfcted umversrty; 
_ and (4) htiped initiate a cariiriducatipn program for excep 

Alltartcf paftlciiljat^ h^d^thefollowi^ effects on the teaching and (1) , 

increased 'exceptional education teachers' awarenesi, knowledge a^ commitment^o caFeer educa- 
tion,' (2) stirmilated classroom teacher innovation b^ed on Alliance career education concepti; and 
(3) introduced administrators to pilot/field test pr^^^ 

Alliance parjicipation had the following Btudeht efff^^ (1) gave exceptional education students 
a realitv-based awareness of career possibilities In the world of work, and (2J ihcreased eKceptidhal 
education studefits' avyareness of the work habits/employability ikills needed to maintain a job. 

Appraisal ' . 

Administrators at the MilwaukiepSite reported the Alliance materiili to be a valuable core 
careef education program ^'package,*^' The Resource Edition materials were similarly deemed valuable 
as a cofe excBptional education career educttibn program^ As a^ positive feature, Milwaukee users 
further cited the high qualityysystematladevelopment^ and broad Yange of career education objectives 
-N,^ of the mdterials/They indicated that the Resource Editions answered a pressing.curriculiim need and 
^ovided a positive, reality-based learning^eKperlence^to student^ Users cited as negative the poor 
qbalit^of the video materlils/varlous orglniiatlonal weaknesses of the materials, lack of Alliance 
tinWmess in delivering materials, turnover of thfe Alllince program staff, and monetary constraints of 
reproducing the maitirlats on a large scale. Some teachers viewed negatively theMntroductibn of 
car*teers requlrlng^high skill levelsto lower functioning students, The 2J reading level was reportedly 
too high for many students. 

Conclusions ' . 

1/ The Alliance Career Edudatfon Programs constitute a core for career education programs 
that can facilitate a school district*s developmeftt of more expansive career education programs. This 
was evident through the development of Milwaukee's EKceptional Education Career Education 
Program. ' , ^ . - ^ 

\^ 2. The Alliance Resburce Editlon^ Career Education Programs can also servrtre iame facilitating 
function mentioned above for development of a distwctwlde Exceptional Education Career Education 
Program as evldericed in Milwaukee. There seems to be a special need for development of carfeer 
education materials for the educable mentally handicapped, 

3. Systematic research and developmental procedures developed by a reiearch and development 
center can provide a valuable model for local school distrlcti. 

4, Exceptional education teachers can develop an expanded awareness, knowledge, and commit^ 
ment to career education through use of the Alliance Resource Edition Car^ter Education Programs, 
This involvement can have particularly significant Impact on teachers who previously did not see 
career education as a teaching responsibility. 

fi. The Alliance Resource Edition Career Education materials can offer "reality-base^^' experl- 
ences to students which introduce them to the world of work and set the stage for exploring and 
salecting a career, 

o >-■#■. . . ' ■ . 



6* The Alliance ftiiource I^ition Programs can incriase students' iwariniss of the employ^ 
ability skills needed to rnaintiln a Job, ^ 

* 7* Thire isan inherent probltm in determining the appropriite reading jevel for materials 
designed for use with the mentally handicapped. At the junior high liyel lowtp functioning students . 
had difficulty reading the materials divtloped ata 2,5 reading level. This crtated frustration and 
lessened the studentsMnterest in the materials. Curriculum developers inditatt that it is very diffi- 
cult, howiver^ to develop materials geared to the needs of Junior high students below the 2,5 
reading leviel and stilt maintain adequate content* . / 

8. It is vital that an R&D institution be Involved in burriculum and program development yvith 

a local school district be aware of the pragmatic conctrns of tHe local districts. Specifically, a research 
institution must coordinate the institution of dtvelopment efforts with the school year beginning in. 
August and ending in June. Teifcher^inservlce; delivtriis, and initial program implementation must 
logicaHy take place at the beginnlrfg of the school year. Data needed for the securement of funds 
must be available before^he beginning of the 

9. The issue of how developid materials can be cost effectively reproduced in quantity is an 
important consideration for an' R&D organiiatlon Involved in developing curriculum materials for 
Ideal school districts (through a consortium such as the Alllanci) since a district could decide on 
extensive districtwide program implimentatlon as Mllwiukee did In the case study, 

10. There are conflicting viev\^ regarding the value of presenting career options requiring high 
skiJI levels to mentally handicapped students. It would appear discriminatory and limiting to introduce 
these students only to careers requiring less sophistlcatedskilts* A number of Milwaukee exceptional 
education teachers Insisted, however, that many of the careers presented by the Allianbe materials 
were unattainable by their students and served only to reinforce unrealistic student expectations. 



Recommendations 

Recommendations to the National Center ^ 

1. Due to a continuing need for career/vocational education materials specifically design 
use with the educable mentally handicapped, it is recommended that the AHiance consider further 
adaptations of career education materials. :^ 

^, ■ ^ * ^ . = 

2, It is recommended that the problem of maintaining content In materials designed for 
mentally handicapped students who may be reading below the 2 J grade leverbe presented to adminis^ 
trators and teachers before they attempt to use the Resource Edition programs. This will promote 
realistic expectations of the materials and offer an opportunity to discuss innovative adaptationi of 
the materials that might be appropriate for use with lower functioning students. 

: 3. When^materlals are being pilot/field tested In a local school district, It ii recommended 
that attention be given to maintaining constant National Center program assistant level contacts. 
This will give the school district a sense of continuity: 

4, It is recommended that the Issue of large scale production of Alliance materials be discussed 
with a school district duririg the/'marketing phaie.'^The National Center shouid determine whether 
it can be responsibly for large scale reproduction of materials. If the mass reproduction of materiali 
Is deemed by the National Center to be an inappropriate research ^nd deyelopment activity, then this 
stance should be emphasized to member districts initially and viable opinions for such reproduction 
' presented. ; , 
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It.is repommeridid that the Natipnat Centtr Alliance 6taff discuss tlie ratidnale for presenting 
a fuir range of earier optioni to the mintally handicapped (i.e,, the creating of unr^listic expecta' 
lions vsHimiting horizons issue) with teachers before the materials are used. This strategy would 
acknowledge the issue, outline the Alliance*! position, andjallow teachers to consider the issue before 
teaching the pragrams. 

6. It is recommended that any undertakings involving interaqtion bftween the National Center 
and a local school district he planned to. accommodate the local district's '^^ichool year". calendar. 
Milwaukee jgiphatically emphaiii^d this pragmatic concern. Underestimating the necessity of this 
type of planning Is wre to result in frustration to the local school district and loss of credibility for 
the National Center. . 



Recbmifilehditiohs to 

1. It is recommended that the Alliance Resource Editions be presenteditd teachers during 
insarvice training as a basic curriculum cbre, It should be emphasiied from the beginning that 
teachers should review the prograrni and m^ke adaptations or innovations which fit individual classes 
and their teaching styles. This will reduce confusion and foster realistic expectations of the materials. 

' 2. It is recommended that teadher inservice introducing career education materials include 
directions of how teachers might acquaint themselves with specific Job areas and secure supplement ^ 
tary matefials. Although most extfeptional education teachers in Milwaukee received inservice training 
before field testing the Resource Editions, the teachers interviewed stressed the need for more direc- 
tion in preparing to use the materials. Since many of the teachers viewed the various job clusters as 
'^uncharted ground/' they reported needing a basic introduction to the various job areas and related 
skills. 



/ifPPiNDIX A . 
' '** LIST of RiSOURCE MATERIALS RiVlpWE& 

- ' " ■" . ^ ' ■ . * • . . , 

'< . ^. ' . . * ' . 

1, ^ From Salinas to New York Cityi Cast Studiei In Carier Education 

. ;■ or ^' . . V ^ ■ ' " 

An Analysis of the TransportabNity of Career Education Programs in the Alliance for 
Carear and A^cational Educatjon , 

by : \ ■ :^ ^ -v^ . ' : ' . 

Dr. Brian Fitch , . 

Senior Ristarch and Development Sptcialiit 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 

2. The Alliance for Career and Vocational Education (PropQial) 

^ by^ 
Dr. Brian Fitch 

Senior Specialist and Program Director 

The National Center for Research jn Vocational Education 

The Ohio State University 



3, ' Career Planning System (Resource Edition) 

Alliance for Career and Vocational Education 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education 



4. Career Exploration Programs (Resource Editions) 
^'Conventions'' 
^'Shirttails'* 

"Wilawala Lake Community" 

Alliance for Career and Vocational Education 
National Center for Reiearch in Vocational Education 
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